








VOL. VI JANUARY 24, 1932 


ON THE LITURGY OF THE PRE-LENTEN 
SUNDAYS 


F the two great festal cycles of the Church’s year, the 
lesser Christmas cycle is waning and the greater one 
of Easter is beginning its rise. Like the first purpling 
of the eastern horizon at dawn, the pre-lenten Sun- 
days of Septuagesima, Sexagesima and Quinquage- 

sima’ indicate the approach of Lent and the gradual coming of the 
morning of the Resurrection. Christmas is a great feast, but Easter 
is the greater. Our Savior’s coming upon this earth was but a 
means; His work of redeeming man was the end, the accomplish- 
ment of which is commemorated on the feast of Easter. In the 
Incarnation He took upon Himself our flesh; in the Redemption 
He merited for us and holds out to us His divine life. Therefore 
also the preparatory season for the proper celebration of the feast 
of Easter is greater than that preceding the feast of Christmas. 
During this time of lenten expectation fasting is not yet of 
obligation, yet one is reminded that the penitential season is at 
hand. Already on Septuagesima Sunday the penitential color of 
violet is seen in the vestments and vestures; the Gloria is not heard 
at Mass, save on feast-days; the Alleluia has ceased. It is well also 
to recall that in former times the Church required the performance 
of public penances on the part of sinful Christians and began the 
instruction of catechumens. For us this time of transition between 
1 These Sundays are designated, respectively, as “the Seventieth,” “the Six- 
tieth,”’ and “the Fiftieth” days before Easter. Quadragesima means “the Fortieth” 
day. Since there are forty days of fast during Lent, not counting the Sundays, 
Ash Wednesday is this fortieth day before Easter. Although the Sundays preceding 


Ash Wednesday are only seven days apart, an old custom is followed in designat- 
ing them in decades. 
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the close of the Christmas cycle and the active preparation for the 
feast of Easter is the beginning of a spiritual renewal. A survey of 
the liturgy of this time will serve to usher us into it. 


SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY 


On entering into the liturgy of this Sunday one becomes at 
once a spectator and a participant in the tremendous drama of 
man’s existence upon earth. One beholds the scenes at the dawn of 
creation and of the glorious beginnings of man. Then man—free 
man—like the hero in a play, of his own choice determines his 
course. He does not heed the warning of the Author of his life, 
but obeys the plotter of his death. After that his promised life eter- 
nal, his dignity and happiness are at an end, and he is destined 
for a tragic death. Withal, however, a ray of hope pierces his dark- 
some existence. Man is apprised of a new dawn in the coming of 
the Sun of Justice the Savior. In His actual coming and atoning 
for the wrong done, man is enabled to undo the consequences of 
his first fell choice and make another, namely, that of retracing his 
steps toward the primal order of things and of humbly following 
his divine Guide, upon His bitter-sweet way, to his Maker in the 
heavenly paradise. 

The opening scenes are successively unfolded to us in the les- 
sons of the first Nocturn of Matins,* and are thus summarized in 
the first and second responsories: “In the beginning God created 
the heavens and the earth, wherein He made man also, after His 
own image and likeness... . And God saw everything that He 
made, and it was very good.”” One is gladdened in this goodness 
and in the beauty of creation as well as with its harmony—a har- 
mony that is founded upon the truth of things. There the lower 
was made subject to the higher as it must be. And regarding man 
God said, ‘“‘Let him have dominion over all the earth’’ (third les- 
son). But truth and right required that the Maker of all retain the 
supreme dominion over all, even man, which man was to acknowl- 
edge and not assail. 

As St. Augustine interprets the scenes that followed upon 
man’s creation, ‘““The Lord threatened man with the punishment 


1 The references are to the Roman Breviary. Text translations, in the main, 
are from the English work of John, Marquess of Bute, K. T 
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LITURGY OF THE PRE-LENTEN SUNDAYS 


of death in case he sinned. Thus did He endow him with free will, 
while yet He kept His sovereignty over him, and dissuaded him 
from the coming catastrophe . . . . But the first man sinned.’’ And 
from this infection of original sin all his descendants “‘are drawn 
through a way of divers sins and sorrows, towards that final ruin 
which they will share with the rebel angels who are at once their 
corrupters, their lords and their comrades’’ (second Nocturn). 

The bitter consequences in the disorder of transgression pass 
from Adam to his children: ‘“The damned mass of humanity... 
fell from bad to worse.’’ The curse falls upon Cain and he murders 
his brother Abel (ninth responsory). Withal, however, a ray of 
hope is seen in the coming of Christ the Savior.* Again and again 
the liturgy has one look up to the Deliverer while a hymn is being 
recited, the Gospel is being read, and here and there while saying a 
chapter or an antiphon. God did not leave man to his fate but sent 
His Son to redeem him and to devise for him a means to labor to- 
ward a return to Him his Creator—a vineyard, like unto which is 
the kingdom of heaven, and for which “‘our Maker, who is the 
Head of the household of faith’’ hires laborers—‘‘a vineyard that 
ceaseth not to bring forth branches of the True Vine, from right- 
eous Abel to the last of the elect that shall be born in the world”’ 
(the homily of St. Gregory the Great in the third Nocturn). 

From spectators to these scenes we become, on joining the 
congregation for the celebration of Mass, participants in the Action. 
In this the Savior is renewing the Sacrifice for man’s redemption. 
For the moment we might well recall that the righteous Abel was 
a figure of the slain Savior, and well recall another of God's labor- 
ers—the martyred St. Lawrence; for in the early days of the 
Church the faithful on this Sunday used to meet for the celebra- 
tion of Mass in the church of St. Lawrence-outside-the-walls at 
Rome,’ and thus have in mind another worker against the powers 
of evil, one of the victors of whom St. Paul presently speaks in 
the Epistle. 

At the Introit the voice of fallen Adam and the groanings of 
the world before the coming of Christ are repeated by me: ‘““The 


1 Cf. Genesis 3, 15, and Apoc. 12. 


2 Vide “The Lenten Stations of the Roman Missal,’’ Orate Fratres, Vol. I, 
No. 3, p. 71. 
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sorrows of death surrounded me, the sorrows of hell encompassed 
me.’’ For I, before Christ’s coming into my life at Baptism, was 
the inheritor of Adam's sin, and I, too, like Adam, have erred in 
eating of the forbidden fruit of sin, choosing to heed the serpent 
rather than obey my sovereign Lord and Creator. But in Christ 
I have found my deliverer and my hope: “And in my affliction I 
called upon the Lord and He heard my voice from His holy tem- 
ple.’’ Humbled and contrite for my past sins, I accept life’s hard- 
ships in the spirit of penance. I also know that the way to my 
Father is beset with further dangers and temptations; just there- 
fore “I will love Thee, O Lord, my strength: the Lord is my 
firmament, my refuge and my deliverer.’’ And with the Church, 
God’s kingdom on earth, I pray in the Collect: ‘‘Graciously hear, 
O Lord, we beseech Thee, the prayers of Thy people: that we, 
who are justly afflicted for our sins, may be mercifully delivered 
for the glory of Thy name.” 


In the Epistle and Gospel I am instructed regarding my pres- 
ent course. My Lord and Master would have me, perhaps hitherto 
idle, also at this eleventh hour become one of the laborers in His 
vineyard. My labor consists of carrying out the duties, in my state 
of life or vocation, towards God, my neighbor and myself, and of 
bringing these in harmony with the laws and designs of God's 
kingdom. For this much diligent labor and self-denial will be nec- 
essary. Thus I follow my Lord and Guide who shows me the way. 
That is my “‘burden of the day and its heats,’’ and for this I shall 
be given my reward. That is substantially what St. Paul has been 
saying in the Epistle. He had to make himself understood to the 
Corinthians and so referred to the heavenward course of life as a 
race in a stadium or a contest in an arena. There “‘everyone that 
striveth for the mastery refraineth himself from all things... . I 
therefore so run, not as an uncertainty; I so fight, not as one beat- 
ing the air: but I chastise my body and bring it into subjection.” 
This the runners or contestants do “‘that they may receive a cor- 
ruptible crown; but we an incorruptible one.’’ “So run that you 
may obtain.” 

This work in God's vineyard, this heavenward race along the 
stadium of life, this pursuit of the way of the cross, this penitential 
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LITURGY OF THE PRE-LENTEN SUNDAYS 


yet joyful service of God—whatever figure I choose—may yet fill 
me with fear and anxiety. But I have “a helper in due time in 
tribulation: let them trust in Thee who know Thee: for Thou 
hast not forsaken them that seek Thee, O Lord’’ (Gradual). “‘Let 
Thy ears be attentive to the prayer of Thy servant” (Tract). With 
confidence renewed I then can well say, “It is good to give praise 
to the Lord and to sing to Thy name, O Most High’ (Offertory). 

The Offertory, of course, also calls for the unreserved obla- 
tion of myself, in return for my Master’s gift of Himself to me. 
The Secret tells me with what intention I am to make use of the 
renewal, upon the altar, of His Sacrifice upon the cross: “‘Having 
accepted our offerings and prayers, O Lord, we beseech Thee, 
cleanse us by these heavenly mysteries and graciously hear us.”’ 
With praise and adoration our Sacrifice will be one of petition for 
purification and perseverance. At the Communion, before approach- 
ing the holy table, I ask for light and that I may be among the 
saved. And having received Him who is my merciful God, my 
sustenance and my strength, I also pray with the Church: ‘‘May 
Thy faithful people, O Lord, be strengthened by Thy gifts’ 
(Postcommunion). 


SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY 


While the liturgy of Septuagesima Sunday introduces us into 
the penitential season and properly points out the way to begin 
our spiritual renewal, that of Sexagesima Sunday induces us to 
advance in it. 

At the Divine Office of the preceding week the liturgy con- 
tinued to recall the beginnings of man’s career on earth, the con- 
sequences of his rash choice, and especially his privilege of return- 
ing to God: “If thou dost well, shalt thou not be accepted? And 
if thou dost not well, doth not sin lie at the door?”’’ (first lesson 
of the Thursday Matins). For this well-doing so as to be accept- 
ed “‘prayer is good with fasting, and to lay up alms rather than 
to lay up stores of gold.” This “‘purgeth away sin and causeth to 
find mercy and everlasting life’’ (first lesson of the Friday Matins). 
Enoch did well, and Methuselah, Lamech, Noah and others (the 
Saturday lessons). But many more went the way of transgression: 
‘The earth also was corrupt before God and was filled with vio- 
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lence” (third lesson of the Sunday Matins). Consequently God 
resolved to destroy the evil-minded and to save the just Noah and 
his family. Although there is a distinct separation of those that 
walked with God from those who went their own evil way, a 
constant effort had to be and even now must be made by the just 
to remain on the way of righteousness. The fall of Adam had 
weakened man. As St. Ambrose says in the lessons of the second 
Nocturn, God knows “‘that man being put on earth and weighted 
with the body cannot be without sin, for the earth is the home of 
temptations and the flesh is a bait for corruption. Yet man had a 
reasonable soul, and his soul had power to control his body; and, 
being so made, he made no struggle to keep himself from falling 
into that from whence he would not return . . . . Man is a living 
soul, capable of reason, who may be described as a living animal, 
subject to death and endowed with reason. When then the highest 
animal is gone, why should the lower remain? Why should any- 
thing be saved alive when righteousness, the basis cf salvation, is 
to be no more?”’ 

Thus I am made aware whither the right way leads, why in 
my weakness I have to labor diligently to remain thereon, and why 
even the just have much to bear. An instance of the latter is St. 
Paul, of whom I am reminded by the fact that the faithful on this 
Sunday used to meet for the celebration of Mass in the station- 
church of St. Paul-outside-the-walls at Rome, and through whose 
intercession the Church prays on this day that ““‘we may be de- 
fended against all adversities’’ (Collect). St. Paul labored most 
successfully in the vineyard of God’s kingdom and achieved the 
victory of right over the might of the wicked. But I, in view of 
my own and the world’s wrongdoings and on looking ahead to 
the way of penance on which I have set out, might falter and 
grow faint. Hence with the Church I cry at the Introit: “Arise, 
why sleepest Thou, O Lord? Arise and cast us not off at the end. 
Why turnest Thou Thy face away and forgettest our trouble? Our 
belly hath cleaved to the earth: arise, O Lord, help and deliver us.” 


Thereupon the Church, in the Epistle, acquaints me with the 
labors and sufferings, but also with the triumphs of St. Paul, and 
this for an exemplification of how I am to proceed. I learn that 
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LITURGY OF THE PRE-LENTEN SUNDAYS 


the wise (the righteous) are to suffer the foolish (the wicked who 
work evil against us). If these dare to do wrong, I am to dare to 
do right, despite all suffering at their hands, however foolish my 
doing right may appear to the erring ones. I also come to see that 
St. Paul could even glory in his trials, be these from without or 
from within, because he acknowledged his own infirmities and 
worked with the grace God meted out to him; for, as he says, 
‘Power is made perfect in infirmity. Gladly therefore will I glory 
in my infirmities, that the power of Christ may dweli in me.’’ Just 
here lies the secret of making a success of my life upon this earth 
—TI must do so in union with my Savior. Then I, too, shall speak 
of victories, realizing that God, who works in me and who has 
the power over me, is the real victor; and I pray that all men come 
to see this truth: “‘Let the Gentiles know that God is Thy name: 
Thou alone art the Most High over all the earth’’ (Gradual). 


Since the Lord is the real worker and I am merely His co- 
worker, the first task He gives me to do is to become receptive to 
His teaching—His word. Through the lenten penances and the 
patient bearing of life’s trials my heart is made mellow or friable 
like good soil. My Lord tells me that the word of God, like a seed, 
is to take root within me and “‘bring forth fruit in patience.’’ For 
this, too, in this new springtime of my life, I need a blessing; 
hence I ask: “‘Perfect Thou my goings in Thy paths, that my 
footsteps be not moved: incline Thy ear and hear my words: show 
forth Thy wonderful mercies, Thou who savest them that trust in 
Thee, O Lord’ (Offertory). The Secret suggests the motive for 
offering up the Sacrifice: May it “‘ever quicken aad protect us.”’ 


Thus one enters into the liturgy whoie-heartedly and, one 
might say, with a certain impatience to begin anew this work of 
returning to the Father by following in the Master’s steps. And 
this in still higher degree on receiving our Lord in holy Com- 
munion. Would that all the faithful say on this day, ‘I will go 
in to the altar of God, to God who giveth joy to my youth” 
(Communion), and thus properly also be able to say the con- 
cluding prayer: ““We humbly beseech Thee, almighty God, grant 
that they whom Thou refreshest with Thy sacraments may serve 
Thee worthily by a life well pleasing unto Thee.” 
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QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY 


The work of harmonizing everything we do during this time 
proceeds in an orderly way as presented by the liturgy of the three 
preparatory Sundays, for upon beginnings and advancement now 
follows faithfulness. On this Sunday the patriarch Abraham is our 
example, for he remained faithful to God, even unto the sacrificing 
of his son Isaac; but above all, Christ, the Son whom the Father 
actually did sacrifice for us that we might live unto God. 


The great law of the life unto God is love. Upon love follows 
faithfulness or loyalty, and the readiness to sacrifice all for the love 
of God. Unlike Adam, who failed in the test, Abraham remained 
faithful to his Maker. Hence in the liturgy he is called ‘‘the father 
of our faith and the chieftain’’ (antiphon at the Magnificat). St. 
Ambrose, in the second Nocturn of Matins, says that he was “‘truly 
a great man... the like of whom the day-dreams of philosophy 
have not been able to produce.’ In the first place God required of 
him to leave his country and his kindred. “He gave the details of 
his sacrifice one by one, that He might see whether he loved Him. 
. . . So also were the rewards set forth, lest the burden seem hope- 
less.’’ Thereupon St. Ambrose comments: “‘Let us consider whether 
this ‘Get thee out of thy country’ signifieth not “Get thee out of 
this earthly dwelling,’ namely, our body, from which Paul came 
forth who said, ‘for our conversation is in heaven.’ ’’ The other 
great sacrifice God asked of Abraham, to test whether his love of 
Him was supreme, was that of his own son: ““Take thy son Isaac 
whom thou lovest and offer him for a burnt-offering’’ (third re- 
sponsory). This he was about to carry out when “‘the angel of the 
Lord called unto Abraham and said: ‘Lay not thine hand upon 
the lad; for now I know that thou fearest God’’”’ (fourth respon- 
sory). In view of such great faithfulness a prayer escapes one al- 
most of itself: ““O God of my master Abraham, prosper my way 
which I go; that I may return in safety unto the house of my 
master” (sixth responsory). “My way”’ is, to be sure, that of 
penance and self-sacrifice; for I am preparing for Lent as well as 
for the safe return to my eternal home. It is the way my Savior, 
whom the Father did not spare, trod before me, of whom the 
prophets had written: “He shall be delivered unto the Gentiles, and 
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LITURGY OF THE PRE-LENTEN SUNDAYS 


shall be mocked and spitted on; and they shall scourge Him, and 
put Him to death, and the third day He shall rise again’’ (anti- 
phon at the Benedictus). 

The fact that on this Sunday the faithful proceeded-to the 
basilica of St. Peter at Rome for the celebration of Mass, reminds 
me of this Abraham of the New Testament whose love the Lord 
also once put to a severe test and who thereupon was charged to 
hand down the saving truths. 

To remain faithful to God, I, too, must center my being in 
Him; for He is my “‘place of refuge to save me.’’ Thus I call upon 
Him at the Introit: ““Thou art my strength and my refuge: and for 
Thy name’s sake Thou wilt lead me and nourish me.’’ Presently 
St. Paul reveals the greatest thing in heaven or on earth, what to 
many is a hidden secret, and yet the motive that must inspire all of 
my labors and trials—charity, the love of God above all and of 
my fellowman in God. Without it I am mere “‘sounding brass or 
a tinkling cymbal . . . . And if I should distribute all my goods to 
feed the poor, and if I should deliver my body to be burned, and 
have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” After enumerating the 
qualities this charity must have St. Paul concludes: “‘And now 
there remain faith, hope and charity; these three: but the greatest 
of these is charity.” 

The knowledge of that divine power makes me glad to ac- 
claim: ‘“Thou hast made Thy power known among the nations’”’ 
(Gradual). Besides, the Church bids all: “Sing joyfully to God, 
all the earth: . . . know ye that the Lord He is God. He made us, 
and not we ourselves: but we are His people and the sheep of His 
pasture” (Tract). And finally I must glorify God with the blind 
man whom Jesus healed, as the Gospel relates; for I, too, once was 
a blind one among men: ‘“‘Mankind is blind, driven out from Eden 
in the persons of his first parents, knowing not the light of heaven 
and suffering the darkness of condemnation. Nevertheless, through 
the coming of the Redeemer he is enlightened, so that he seeth by 
hope already the gladness of inward light, and walketh by good 
works in the path of life’’ (the homily of Matins). 

With what intention shall I then direct the Gifts upon the 
altar? Surely for a praise of God and thanksgiving, saying: ‘““Upon 
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which vouchsafe to look with a propitious and serene countenance 
and to accept them, as Thou wert graciously pleased to accept the 
. sacrifice of our patriarch Abraham’’ (Canon). 


* 


Thus the pre-lenten season serves to point out to us the nec- 
essity for fallen man to retrace his steps, make his way to the first 
order of things, and reestablish the primitive harmony between 
himself and his Maker. Through the Redeemer’s example of obe- 
dience he is stirred, and through the merits of His Sacrifice he is 
enabled to return to the obedience of God instead of obeying the 
adversary who, under the deceptive promise of freedom drags his 
dupes into everlasting serfdom. Hence man’s return means the sub- 
jecting of his lower nature to his spirit and his entire self, unre- 
servedly, to his Creator, through self-denial and penance: thus 
building up a good and beautiful life instead of weltering in a 
morass of evil, and humbly conforming his life to truth instead 
of proudly stalking in the midst of the world’s falsehoods and 
deceptions. Higher than to a freedom under God man cannot go 
and remain within the realm of truth; hence the necessity of his 
seeking a reconciliation, a union of his mind and heart and soul 
in love with his God who gave him life and holds out to him life 
eternal. Having thus entered into the spirit of Lent during this 
preparatory time, one is ready for the actual fasts and self-denials 
of Lent itself—after a good beginning also carrying out one’s spir- 
itual renewal by associating oneself with the great work of Christ's 
Redemption. 


REMBERT BULARZIK, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 
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EVERYDAY LIFE AND THE SACRIFICE’ 


HE American people as a whole are a forward and con- 
fident lot, who believe themselves a great deal superior 
to other nations and more highly civilized than any 
of their forefathers. Even the depression of 1931 has 
not yet brought the nation to recognize the necessity 





of humility. 

And yet I hardly imagine there is any single American who 
believes that his daily life is quite acceptable to God, or that his 
actions measure up to the standard of Christian perfection. There 
surely cannot be anyone who has not some trepidation at the pros- 
pect of presenting his daily life to God and hoping to get in ex- 
change the fulfilment of God’s promise of heaven. 

As a matter of fact, he would necessarily be a very ignorant 
person who thought that his daily actions could in the least degree 
merit any supernatural reward or be regarded by God with any 
degree of favor. For even an American’s daily life is streaked with 
selfishness; his actions are often done with lower motives than he 
would care to admit. Even the good he does is done with one eye 
on the press. 

And yet it is by one’s everyday life that one must work out 
one’s salvation. It is by these selfish and worldly attempts in time 
that one must fill up for eternity what is wanting in the suffering 
of Christ. It is these basely-motivated acts that even the American 
must present to God, and in view of their imperfection hope to re- 
ceive personal immortality in happiness beyond his powers of com- 
prehension. 

Surely he must see that here there is no guid pro quo, no even 
exchange, but rather robbery. And he must see the basic truth and 
wisdom of the apostolic counsel to work out his salvation in fear 
and trembling. He must come to comprehend that it is only through 
Christ that his daily life can be made acceptable to God, and that 
it is only through union with Christ that he may receive in uneven 
exchange the fulfilment of the wildest hope for happiness that he 
is able to entertain. 


2 This article will appear as the additional Chapter X in er shortly forth- 
coming second edition of the author’s booklet If I Be Lifted 
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Accordingly he comes to the Sacrifice on Sunday bringing sev- 
en days of daily life. He comes carrying of necessity the imperfec- 
tions of a week’s living. He must offer these good (?) works to 
God in the Sacrifice of Christ and hope to achieve union with God 
in communion with the Savior. In saying the words of the Sacri- 
fice he is filled with hesitation about the acceptability of his actions. 
He confesses his sins and asks the aid of the saints and the Blessed 
Virgin. He avows that it is with a sorrowful heart and in a spirit 
of real humility that he presents himself to God. He asks God to 
bless what he offers and make it worthy. Again and again he asks 
God to receive the Sacrifice and his adoration. 


When he says these words he must know that he is not pray- 
ing to God to accept the Sacrifice of Christ, for that is infinitely 
perfect. He must know that the hesitation comes from the fact that 
the American's sacrifice of himself, that the Christian’s offering of 
his life for a week is united with Christ. Only in such company 
can he hope to exchange his poor gift of self for the heavenly 
blessing that comes with God's gift to him. 


Here, then, one may find a real standard of morality. If a 
person does during the week only what he can offer to God on 
Sunday, then he may have well-founded hope for heaven. If he 
does during the week what he cannot offer to God on Sunday, then 
he had better go to confession in sorrow on Saturday and make a 
new and better effort the next week. 


Understood thus, the Mass is lived. And just as Christ's life 
on earth was wholly directed toward the cross and was continu- 
ously sacrificial, so the Christian’s life on earth may be always 
spent in the shadow of the cross and be also continuously sacrificial. 


In the Canon of the Mass the third Commemoration (of the 
saints) before the Consecration has the rubric Infra Actionem— 
within the Action. The theory is that at some early time this re- 
membrance was made before the Canon and later placed within it 
and prefixed with that direction. At any rate the rubric may be 
taken as a direction for us to place our daily life within the Action 
of Sacrifice, to so live it that the everyday actions of the week may 
be not too worthless to be remembered within the Action. 
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EVERYDAY LIFE AND THE SACRIFICE 


The Mass may thus become the chief motive for right living. 
In it one may find not only a standard of morality but a standard 
of perfection as well. And any Christian, American or otherwise, 
may very easily spend all the years of his life in the endeavor to 
put into practice the oft-repeated admonition of the Curé d’Ars, 
“Do only what you can offer to God.”’ 


REV. PAUL BUSSARD 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


EE ___~___~__~_~~__~_~~_~__~ 


The spirit of the Catholic liturgy is perhaps the 
strongest force operating to vindicate the necessity and 
benefits of the Church to regulate the spiritual life as the 
State regulates the civic or external life of the country. 
A priest who says Mass devoutly, preaches far more 
powerfully than the missionary who relies on pulpit 
oratory for propagating the Kingdom of Christ. In fact, 
the best preaching is nullified in its results by any mani- 
festation of irreverence in the sanctuary, even if it be 
only the altar boy or the sexton who show it, since the 
servant’s conduct is a pretty sound indicator of the mas- 
ter’s disposition. T HE ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 


* 


For the full notion of sdtrifice the following ele- 
ments must be found together: Acknowledgement of 
God as our Creator and as our happiness, inner consecra- 
tion of heart, external object, symbolical action, the in- 
ner oblation expressed externally through the nature of 
the external action. If any one of these elements is ab- 
sent, the purity, the solidity of the notion is lost. If one 
of these stones is absent the sacrificial altar can not be 
erected.—DOM PANFOEDER. 
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THE MYSTICAL CHRIST FORESHADOWED IN 
THE WISDOM LITERATURE 


INCE it is the mission of the Sacred Scriptures to place 
the Messiah before the world, the Wisdom literature 
is no exception to this general purpose, nor is its study 
complete or even accurate unless its Messianic aspects 
have been taken into consideration. Although the idea 

ot personitied Wisdom as the Word of God, the second Person of 

the Blessed Trinity, the Messiah, is nothing new to the Christian, 
to the Jew of the Old Law such an explanation would have been 
strange indeed. 

For the son of Israel the wisdom concept as revealed in the 
sapiential books (particularly Proverbs, Ecclesiasticus, and Wis- 
dom) finds its most pointed expression in the verse, ‘“The fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom” (Prov. 1, 5), in the sense 
that a ‘‘fear’’ or worship of God, by a life in accord with His Law, 
brings with it an understanding of life and an outlook upon life’s 
many mysteries and puzzles, which would be sought for in vain 
through any other means. 

This concept was of particular interest to Solomon and those 
of his time since, in that golden era of the history of the theocratic 
state, it was manifest to all that wisdom was indeed on the side 
of those who lived by the Law. Thus is the book of Proverbs but 
one triumphal song to wisdom with nothing but misery visioned 
for those who pursue any other ideal. 

In a later age, in an age in which Israel had been made to 
feel the heavy hand of a foreign power, when the children of 
Israel had gone to seek their fortunes in Gentile lands and among 
Gentile peoples, when even the intellectuality of the oppressor had 
begun to exert its influence, and that in Judea itself, it became 
necessary to show that even when combined with suffering, this 
wisdom still remained the true wisdom and as desirable as ever. 
Israel as such was still faithful to the Law, to wisdom, but there 
was need of reassuring the faint-hearted and the pusillanimous, 
both at home and in the dispersion, that wisdom will triumph in 
the end. Both Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom refer to Israel's glorious 
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THE MYSTICAL CHRIST FORESHADOWED 


past and recall the lives of Israel’s giants in proof of the ultimate 
victory of wisdom and the wise in every case. 


The sacred writer does not, however, stop here, but under 
divine inspiration he enters upon a more subtle and mysterious 
conception of wisdom, a conception ever an enigma to the devout 
Jew of the Old Law. Not only is this wisdom to be prized more 
highly than any other philosophy, but the least condescension to 
any other philosophy is regarded as adultery, for this wisdom is 
pictured as a person to be wedded as a spouse, excluding forever 
attachment to any other philosophy. ‘‘Her have I loved and have 
sought her out from my youth, and have desired to take her for 
my spouse, and I became a lover of her beauty . . . . I purposed, 
therefore, to take her to me to live with me, knowing that she will 
communicate to me of her good things, . . . and as 1 knew I could 
not otherwise be continent, except God gave it, . . . I went to the 
Lord and besought.... .”” (Wis. 8). 

Thus wisdom is not a dead abstraction to be assimilated, but 
is a living, active ideal to be embraced, for just as the harlots, the 
false philosophies, are active, going about enticing men to take 
them up, so is Wisdom active, seeking and inviting him who wills 
to take her unto himself, and, once he has done so (and every 
Jew was regarded as having done so), every deviation from her 
paths, every infidelity, every least concession to any other philos- 
ophy becomes adultery. “I behold a foolish young man, who pass- 
eth through the street by the corner and goeth nigh the way of 
her house. In the dark when it grows late, in the darkness and 
obscurity of the night, and behold a woman meeteth him in harlot’s 
attire, prepared to deceive souls; talkative and wandering . . . and 
catching the young man, she kisseth him, and with an impudent 
face flattereth . . . ; she entangled him with many words, and drew 
him away with the flattery of her lips. Immediately he followeth 
her as an ox led to be a victim, and as a lamb playing the wanton, 
and not knowing that he is drawn like a fool to bonds... . Her 
house is the way to hell, reaching even to the inner chambers of 
death” (Prov. 7). On the other hand: “Doth not wisdom cry 
aloud and prudence put forth her voice? Standing in the top of 
the highest places by the way, in the midst of the paths, beside the 
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gates of the city, in the very doors she speaketh, saying: O ye men, 
to you do I call, and my voice is to the sons of men. . . and my 
delights were to be with the children of men” (Prov. 7 and 9). 
Thus since the false enticements are personified in the guise of 
harlots, wisdom must also be given personality as equally active 
and equally potent to charm and attract devotees—equally and 
more willing to come half way to meet one who seeks her, to 
promise him happiness with her. 


Yet, over and above this, wisdom is quite unique among the 
philosophies in possessing far weightier reasons for personification, 
for she herself tells us: “‘I came out of the mouth of the Most 
High, the first born before all creatures . . . my throne is in a 
pillar of cloud’’ (Ecclus. 24), and ‘“The Lord pcssessed me in 
the beginning of His ways; before He made anything from the 
beginning; I was set up from eternity and of old before the earth 
was made... he that shall find me shall find life, and shall have 
salvation from the Lord’’ (Prov. 8). Furthermore, the sacred 
writer relates of her: “‘She is the vapor of the power of God and 
a certain pure emanation of the glory of the almighty God... 
she is the brightness of eternal light and the unspotted mirror of 
God’s majesty and the image of His goodness . . . for God loveth 
none but Him that dwelleth with wisdom, for she is more beauti- 
ful than the sun, and above all the order of the stars, being com- 
pared with the light, she is found before it’’ (Wis. 7). To the 
Jew all this must have appeared mysterious indeed. This wisdom 
was pictured to him as personal and divine. He might have identi- 
fied it with God Himself, were it not pictured as personally dis- 
tinct from God, as the passages just quoted amply demonstrate. 
Plural personality in singular divine nature, however, was a con- 
cept beyond the Jew’s grasp. From the vantage point in history 
occupied by us of the New Covenant, the sapiential literature is 
but another link in that silver chain of Messianic prophecy. A 
picture of Wisdom as anything but a person would seem to us to 
have missed the point entirely; at the same time the participation 
of this person in the divine nature of God is the only conclusion 
that gives meaning to much of what is written in these books. 
Then, too, since ‘““God loveth none but him that dwelleth with 
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THE MYSTICAL CHRIST FORESHADOWED 


wisdom’ (Wis. 7, 28), the sapiential literature prophetically 
urges union with the Christ without whom we ‘‘can do nothing.” 
This union must, naturally, be of that marital perfection which 
makes every least infidelity adulterous. It all seems to fit in so well. 


But, strange to say, the personification of wisdom is feminine. 
Truly, the Hebrew word ‘‘chokma’’ used in these books for “‘wis- 
dom”’ is a feminine noun, but that is by no means an adequate 
explanation for this peculiarity. The Church herself has so far ad- 
mitted of a deeper signification as to apply many of these passages 
describing wisdom to the Blessed Virgin. This very application 
throws out to us the thought that the wisdom concept has its 
prophetic fulfilment neither in the historical Christ alone nor in 
His Blessed Mother alone, but only in the Mystical Christ, the 
Church, which is often referred to in the feminine both as “Bride 
of Christ’’ and as ‘“‘Holy Mother Church.”’ If this interpretation 
be given to ‘‘wisdom,”’ then such passages as the following become 
more clear: ‘“Wisdom shall praise her own self, and shall be hon- 
ored in God and shall glory in the midst of her people, and shall 
open her mouth in the churches of the Most High, and shall glorify 
herself in the sight of His power, and in the midst of her own 
people she shall be exalted, and shall be admired in the holy as- 
sembly, and in the multitude of the elect she shall have praise, and 
among the blessed she shall be blessed . . . . Then the Creator of 
all things commanded, and said to me: and He that rested in my 
tabernacle, and He said to me: Let thy dwelling be in Jacob, and 
thy inheritance in Israel, and take root in my elect... . And so 
was I established in Sion, and in the holy city likewise I rested; 
and my power was in Jerusalem. And I took root in an honorable 
people, and in the portion of my God His inheritance, and my 
abode is in the full assembly of saints... . I have stretched out 
my branches as the turpentine tree, and my branches are of honor 
and grace. As the vine I have brought forth a pleasant odor, and 
my flowers are the fruit of honor and riches. I am the mother of 
fair love, and of fear, and of knowledge’ (Ecclus. 24). 

Furthermore, this explanation neither precludes nor obfus- 
cates the application of passages in the sapiential literature to 
Christ or to the Blessed Virgin, since Christ, whether considered 
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as the historical God-man or as Head of the Mystical Body, is the 
same Christ and the same truths remain applicable to Him in either 
capacity. The application, in the sacred liturgy, of a number of 
passages from these books to our Lady rather strengthens the Mys- 
tical Body interpretation in that the Blessed Virgin, as heavenly 
Mother of the members of the Mystical Christ, holds very much 
the same place in relation to those members as does the Church it- 
self. We may even use these applications as proofs of our interpre- 
tation and say: therefore, since the Church holds in our regard the 
relationship both of mother, as does the Blessed Virgin Mary, and 
that of Mystical Christ, of whom we are the members, passages 
which can be applied to either Christ or the Blessed Virgin as well 
as passages which do not seem perfectly to fit either the Blessed 
Virgin alone or the historical Christ alone, do apply quite ap- 
propriately to the Church, the Mystical Christ, in this combined 
réle which the Church plays in relation to the souls of men. To 
exemplify, besides that somewhat lengthy passage quoted above 
from Ecclesiasticus 24, we also have: ‘“‘Wisdom hath built herself 
a house, she hath hewn her out seven pillars. She hath slain her 
victims, mingled her wine, and set forth her table. She hath sent 
her maids to invite to the tower and to the walls of the city: Who- 
soever is a little one, let him come to me. And to the unwise she 
said: Come, eat my bread, and drink the wine which I have 
mingled for you. Forsake childishness, and live, and walk by the 
ways of prudence’ (Prov. 9, 1-6). Another quite striking ex- 
ample is found in Wisdom 7, 27-28: ‘“‘And being but one, she can 
do all things, and remaining in herself the same, she reneweth all 
things, and through nations conveyeth herself into holy souls; 
she maketh the friends of God and prophets. For God loveth none 
but him that dwelleth with wisdom.’’ The sapiential literature 
thus becomes a beautiful prophetic appeal to the soul of man to 
cultivate the Mystical Christ (presented under the “‘wisdom”’ con- 
cept) as the one and only bond between the soul and its God; in 
other words, between the soul and ultimate happiness. ‘““To be 
allied to wisdom is immortality’’ (Wis. 8, 17). 


REV. EDWARD MCDONALD 
St. John’s Seminary, Minnesota 
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MAY WE LOOK FOR A SIMPLIFIED EDITION 


OF THE VATICAN GRADUAL? 


E have read with great interest the article “‘Singing to 

the Lord’’ by the Reverend Richard E. Power in the 
October number of ORATE FRATRES. This article has 
brought back to our memory some utterances made 
by the late Monsignor Holweck of St. Louis. He 
used to say: ‘“‘Rome bestows too much honor on our city and 
country parishes; it treats them as though they were pontifical or 
even papal cathedrals; they are to sing the same melodies which 
are rendered by trained singers in the grand basilicas and by the 
monks in their abbey churches: too much honor, forsooth, too 
much honor.” 

With regard to the simplification of the official chant as pro- 
posed by Father Power in his article, the present writer wishes to 
offer his comment and views. A little incident which occurred 
in 1922 may serve as a prelude. 

It was at the request of a priest-friend who was anxious to 
introduce the chant into his parish, that the writer prepared the 
booklet entitled The Most Simple Mass in Gregorian Chant.’ It 
contained those Mass chants which Roman authorities (in 1904) 
had suggested as best adapted for congregational use, being the 
very melodies which in remote centuries were sung by the faithful 
at large. When all was ready for press, an urgent appeal was made 
to simplify the official version of the Vidi aquam. Pursuant to this 
request the antiphon was reduced to its melodic skeleton, leaving 
the psalm-verse intact. Meanwhile the Pius X Summer School 
opened its sessions and the writer arrived in New York and pre- 
sented the manuscript to the publishers who, in turn, submitted 
it to the censor of sacred music. The censor had some hesitation 
concerning the simplified number, as though there might be a real 
hitch somewhere, but presently he said: ““We have the big author- 
ity right here in town, why not go to him and have him solve the 





1 The Vatican version, including Asperges, Vidi aquam, Responses, Motets 
for Offertory and Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. Prepared in modern nota- 
tation by the Benedictine Fathers, Conception, Mo. Vocal part (15c), organ accom- 
paniment by Dom Raphael Hahn, O.S.B. (80c), obtainable from J. Fischer & Bro., 
New York. 
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problem?’’ Consequently the matter was placed before Dom Moc- 
querau, the great chant master of Solesmes. No sooner had the lat- 
ter glanced at the manuscript when he exclaimed with unusual 
animation and indignation: ‘‘Such a thing can never be done: it 
is condemned by the Motu Proprio itself. Pius X has restored the 
original, authentic, unadulterated version of the Gregorian chant 
and prescribed it with the fulness of his apostolic authority for 
the whole Church. By simplifying the Vidi aquam you undertake 
to do what the chant reformers began to do in 1600 and follow- 
ing years. You are destroying a masterpiece; you are doing what 
the Pope has forbidden to do by a stringent legislation. If your 
singers cannot learn the antiphon, let them recite it and then sing 
the psalm; or take some easy setting in parts, or compose some 
simple melody, but do not meddle with the Official Version!”’ 

The writer of these lines shall never forget the dramatic scene 
in which so venerable and patriarchal a confrere smashed to pieces 
his first attempt at “‘simplification.’’ Needless to say, the Vidi 
aquam was inserted in The Most Simple Mass in its original un- 
adulterated form. 

In order to grasp more fully the energetic condemnation of 
Dom Mocquerau, it may be well to quote a few paragraphs from 
the preface of the Vatican Gradual which, in 1907, was officially 
prescribed for all the churches that follow the Latin rite: ‘Our 
holy mother the Church has received from God the charge of 
training up the souls of the faithful in all holiness, and for this 
most noble end has ever made a happy use of the help of sacred 
liturgy. Wherein—in order that men’s minds might not be divided 
by variety, but that on the contrary the unity which gives vigor 
and beauty to the Mystical Body of Christ might flourish unim- 
paired—she has been zealous to keep the tradition of our fore- 
fathers, ever trying diligently to discover and boldly to restore any 
which might have been forgotten in the course of ages. 


“Now among those things which most nearly touch the 
sacred liturgy, being as it were interwoven with, and giving splen- 
dor and impressiveness to it, the first place must be assigned to the 
sacred chant. We have, indeed, all learnt from exnerience that it 
gives a certain breadth to divine worship and lifts up the mind in 
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A SIMPLIFIED VATICAN GRADUAL? 


a wondrous way to heavenly things. Wherefore the Church has 
never ceased to recommend the use of the chant, ard has striven 
with greatest assiduity and diligence to prevent its decline from 
its original dignity . . . . Certainly in the course of time the 
Gregorian chant incurred no small loss of purity. This was chiefly 
because the proper rules of the chant, as traditionally received from 
the Fathers, were either negligently overlooked or allowd to be 
altogether forgotten. Hence, moreover, the spirit which is spoken 
of as ‘liturgical,’ and ‘the spirit of prayer’ suffered so evident a 
decline, also the beauty and savor characteristic of the sacred melo- 
dies, that if they did not wholly disappear, at any rate underwent 
some decrease. 

“But the Sovereign Pontiff, Pius X, emulating herein the 
zealous endeavors of his predecessors, determined and set himself to 
prevent any further decadence in the Gregorian chant . . . . Where- 
fore he declared: “The Gregorian melodies were to be restored in 
their integrity and identity after the authority of the earliest man- 
uscripts, taking account of the legitimate tradition of past ages as 
well as of the actual use of the liturgy of today.”’ 

The very thought that any melody should be mutilated roused 
the ire of Dom Mocquerau; hence he was inexorable in his com- 
ments on the simplification of the Vidi aquam and referred to the 
many mutilated editions which appeared after the year 1600. It 
may interest the reader to hear something about those editions. In 
1614-15 Cardinal Medici’s press published in Rome a series of 
plainsong editions called Medicean after the Cardinal, which were 
long attributed, rightly or wrongly, to the genius of Palestrina. 
Reissued in 1871 by Pustet of Ratisbon, and declared official in 
1873, ‘‘this edition is really nothing but a wretched ghost of the 
true Gregorian chant.” For detailed information we refer the 
reader to the classical research work by Abbot Raphael Molitor, 
O.S.B.: The Post-Tridentine Chant Reform.’” 

After 1615 other curtailed editions followed in astonishing 
numbers. The printers freely availed themselves of this opportunity 


1 Text-Book of Gregorian Chant by Dom Gregory Suniol, 0.S.B., Monk of 
Montserrat. Translated from the sixth French edition, with an introduction by 
G. M. Durnford, Oblate of Solesmes. Desclee & Co., Tournay, Belgium, 1930. 

oa” Nach-Tridentinische Choral-Reform, 2 vols. Leuckart, Leipzig, 1901 
and 1 
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and put on the market editions in all sizes: folio, quarto, octavo 
and duodecimo. It is estimated that Italy alone produced a hundred 
and twenty editions within the next two hundred years. Similar 
editions appeared in Spain and Germany; in France, the Gallican 
liturgies gave rise to a number of curtailed chant editions. History 
testifies that these simplified editions carried no appeal; they 
brought on general disfavor, neglect and, finally, contempt. The 
soul of music had fled; the spirit of prayer had departed. Some 
teachers tried hard indeed to stem the flood of prejudice and in- 
differentism, but the training of choir boys had become an arduous 
task. A ludimagister (singing-teacher) of that period says: ‘I’m 
like a man with hands tied, exposed to the stings of bees, wasps 
and hornets,”’ referring to his class of unruly singers.’ 

On entering more deeply into the question: Why can the 
Gregorian melodies not be simplified? we find the answer in the 
very nature of the chant melody. Being essentially unison, the 
chant calls for an inner-melodic development. This development 
calls for repetition, extension, inversion, transposition of motifs; 
the tonal line must be deepened and made emphatic by means which 
essentially belong to the sphere of unison melody; there must be 
means for dynamic shading, for contrasts and the formation of 
climaxes. As soon as these essential elements of melodic develop- 
ment are eliminated, life, beauty and expressiveness are destroyed. 
To mention but one example: the wonderful Offertory Assumpta 
est Maria was reduced to an insignificant Vesper antiphon by Roel 
de Rio (1748). To hear that mutilated melody as a song of 
triumph on the day of Mary’s coronation as Queen of Heaven 
cannot but impress the faithful as a sad disappointment, a with- 
ered rose, a shabby melodic garment. It must be emphatically 
stated that melody cannot be condensed like a scientific thesis, or 
reduced to a sketch like an oration or an argument. For the sake 
of study we may analyse a given melody, but the fragments will 
never create an artistic impression. 

Holy Mother Church has celebrated a real triumph through 
the saintly Pope Pius X. She has regained her crown-jewel which 


1 For detailed information see: Reform-Choral, Historisch-kritische Studie 
von P. Raphael Molitor, Benediktiner der Beuroner Kongregation. Freiburg im 
Breisgau: Herder, 1901. 
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A SIMPLIFIED VATICAN GRADUAL? 


the Fathers had guarded so carefully, but which was lost in con- 
sequence of unfortunate historic developments. Having regained 
this priceless heirloom, she means to keep it intact. It is a work 
of consummate art; it is most intimately connected with her sacred 
liturgy. It connects her historically with the temple of Jerusalem, 
with the first ages of Christianity, and with the golden age of her 
liturgy. 

But what about those Catholics who, without any fault of 
their own, are complete strangers to the ancient chant? How can 
priests spread the knowledge of ecclesiastical music which, in their 
seminary days, they had little or no chance to become familiar 
with? In the golden Ages of Faith there were thousands of choirs 
of monks and nuns, thickly scattered over Catholic lands, where 
the sacred melodies were sung day and night. At every cathedral 
was established an official choir of canons, consisting of higher and 
lower clergy, who daily with due solemnity performed the Divine 
Office. In those days the sacred music flourished; it was handed 
down from generation to generation; there was little said about it. 
But times changed; a decline set in: the paganism of the Renaissance 
came and was followed by the individualism of the Reformation; 
religious wars and rationalism upset the minds; finally came the 
age of material progress, of great inventions and modern culture. 
In our own days divine Providence inaugurated a new era of Eu- 
charistic triumphs, inviting children and adults to daily Com- 
munion; a grand liturgical movement began to spread; the restora- 
tion of the ancient chant is part of this movement. 


Coming back to Monsignor Holweck’s ironical remark that 
Rome is bestowing too great an honor on the average parish, the 
following is a summary of the facts in the case as the writer sees it: 
(1) For almost a thousand years Low Mass was not known nor 
the simple Missa cantata; it was always a solemn High Mass with 
sacred ministers and assisting clergy. The sacred music was per- 
formed by the clergy and clerical students, the faithful taking part 
in the acclamations (responses) and simple chants. (2) At a later 
period, owing to the encroachments of polyphony, a special choir 
took over the liturgical music wholly or in part. (3) The “‘Mis- 
sionary period” brought on new conditions. When a single priest 
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was placed in charge of a parish or mission, it was impossible to 
organize a liturgical choir in the ancient sense of the word. Rome 
had already long permitted the celebration of Low Masses and 
simple High Masses. To sing hymns during Low Mass has been 
the solution of church music on the missions, although we have 
records of Indian tribes singing the Ordinary of Masses by heart 
and transmitting them from generation to generation. (4) When 
conditions are favorable, it lies with the bishop of the diocese to 
prescribe that in every High Mass the Proper, 1.e., the Introit, Grad- 
ual, Alleluia (or Tract), Offertory and Communion, must be 
chanted or recited. (5) The traditional (unabridged) chant is re- 
stored and given us as “‘the ideal form of sacred music;’’ Mother 
Church does not want to lower this sublime standard. Meanwhile, 
however, she permits means of expediency: simple recitation on a 
straight tone (recto tono), or melodic recitation (on a psalm- 
tone), or part-setting in falso-bordone style, or in modern compo- 
sition. In 1910 Givlio Bas, a member of the Papal Chant Com- 
mission, published an interesting and useful adaptation of ancient 
ritual chants from the Ambrosian, Aquileian, Greek, and Moza- 
rabic liturgies as a temporary substitute for small choirs who are 
not prepared to render the Graduals, Alleluias and Tracts.’ 

1 Gradualia, Versus Alleluiatici et Tractus pro Dominicis et Festis Duplici- 
bus, in cantu simplici e cantu ecclesiarum Ambrosianae, Aquileiensis, Graecae et 


Mozarabicae desumpsit et novo usui accommodavit Julius Bas. Dtisseldorf, Germa- 
nia. Sumptibus ac Typis L. Schwann, 1910. (180 pages.) 


Dom GREGORY HUEGLE, O.S.B. 
Conception Abbey, Missouri 
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THE ROMAN STATIONS' 
STATION AT STs. COSMAS AND DAMIAN 
Thursday after the Third Sunday of Lent 
JODAY the place of meeting is at the basilica of St. 






Mark. Passing by the steep north side of the Capito- 
line Hill, the procession went to the famous church 
of the Syrian martyrs, Sts. Cosmas and Damian. 
mi Some relics of these saints had been transferred to 
Rome from Cyrrhus in Syria, and Pope Felix IV (died 530), 
with the permission of the Goths who then ruled the city, changed 
the Heroon of Maxentius and the Templum Sacrae Urbis at the 
Roman Forum into churches to their honor. The Greeks were in 
the habit of celebrating a day of festival in honor of the Holy 
Cross (the Brazen Serpent) in the middle of Lent, Wednesday of 
this week, making a break in the long period of fasting. In Rome 
this solemnity was transferred to the following Sunday, but St. 
Gregory II (died 731) instituted today’s station at the church of 
Sts. Cosmas and Damian in order not altogether to deprive the 
faithful of this innocent satisfaction in the middle of Lent. The 
two martyrs are known as Anargyri (moneyless), that is, they 
belonged to that class of pious oriental physicians who despised 
money and gave their services to the sick gratis. Moreover, consid- 
ering the rigor of the lenten fast in those days, it is easy to under- 
stand that many persons must have needed recourse in these heaven- 
ly physicians. By their intercession they continued the work of 
charity which they had commenced at Aegae, in Cilicia, and at 
Cyrrhus, in Syria, healing numerous infirm who were brought to 
their church. It was especially against the fever, which at that 
time had become very common in Rome since the cultivation of 
the Campagna was neglected, that the faithful experienced their 
help. Therefore the Mass of the day, with its narration of the help 
which Christ gave to those afflicted by the fever, is intimately con- 
nected with the popular devotion to Sts. Cosmas and Damian. 


2A continuation of the series of articles contributed to Orate Fratres by 
the late Rt. Rev. F. G. Holweck of St. Louis, Mo. 
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It is quite remarkable that the formulary bears rather the 
character of the dedication of this church than that of a ferial 
Mass. This is seen particularly in the Epistle in which God says, 
“T shall dwell with you in this place,” making the words express 
His desire to live with the Romans in the new temple. But “trust 
not in lying words saying: The Temple of the Lord, the Temple 
of the Lord, it is the Temple of the Lord,”’ if you should irritate 
God by evil deeds. Therefore the prophet cries: ‘‘Hear ye the word 
of the Lord all ye that enter at these gates, to adore the Lord.’’ The 
gates of the Heroon, the atrium of the new church, were formerly 
closed at the side of the forum; on the day of the dedication they 
were wide open and the people streamed through them during the 
singing of the Introit: ‘I am the salvation of the people, saith the 
Lord, from whatever tribulation they shall cry to me, I will hear 
them, and I shall be their Lord forever.’’ These words, promising 
assistance from the Lord, accompanied the first entrance of the 
relics of the holy martyrs at the dedication. Even the Oration 
mentions the saints of the station: ‘“‘May the blessed solemnity 
of Thy saints, Cosmas and Damian, magnify Thee, O Lord, by 
which Thou hast both granted eternal glory to them and help to 
us by Thy ineffable Providence.’’ This is the only Oration of the 
ferial Masses of Lent in which the names of the saints of the sta- 
tion are mentioned. The adaptation of the formulary from the 
Office of the dedication of this church is explained by the fact that 
there is question of one of the Thursday Masses introduced by St. 
Gregory II, who commonly used the material of other convenient 
formularies for these Masses. Why is it that the ancient sanctuaries 
of the martyrs are no longer the scenes of such miracles as were 
performed there in the early days of Christianity? The Lord treats 
us as He treated the people of Israel. On account of our sins and 
especially on account of our lack of faith. He is silent as the Savior 
was silent in the house of Herod. 


STATION AT ST. LAWRENCE IN LUCINA 
Friday after the Third Sunday of Lent 


St. Mary ad Martyres is the name given to the beautiful Pan- 
theon of Agrippa when it was converted into a Christian church 
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THE ROMAN STATIONS 


by Pope Boniface IV (died 615). From this vencrable sanctuary 
the procession of today followed the route north to San Lorenzo 
in Lucina, on the present Corso. Here was a famous well of drink- 
ing water in connection with the church. After the barbarians had 
destroyed the aqueducts, the wells within the city were extremely 
valuable to the population. We need not wonder, therefore, that 
at several stations the waters of a well were mentioned in the 
formulary of the Mass. Today the story of the Samaritan woman 
at the well of Jacob is read in the Gospel. The mystical inter- 
preters of the lenten Gospels will permit us to disregard their arti- 
ficial explanations and turn to the historical well and the sober 
historical interpretation. The well of San Lorenzo in Lucina was 
rediscovered when Sixtus V (died 1590) remodeled the ancient 
building. 


The title of Lucina derives its name from some Roman ma- 
tron on whose property the church was erected. The personality 
of Lucina has been so obscured by legends that it is difficult to de- 
cide how much historical truth is connected with her story. Most 
probably the subject of these legends was a matron living in the 
time of Pope Marcellus (died 390) who placed her houses on the 
Via Lata at the disposal of the ecclesiastical authorities. The latter 
erected there the Titulus Marcelli, and after that church was con- 
fiscated, built another at a short distance, in Lucina. The people 
of Rome, however, believed later that the name of the foundress 
of the church is identical with the name of the Samaritan woman 
whom the Greeks call ‘“‘Photina,’’ since Lucina is the Latin for 
“Photina.”” It was the more becoming that this well at the title 
of Lucina, which was of such importance for the needs of the city, 
should be a memorial of Jacob’s well, because Rome possessed relics 
(stones) from the Palestinian well of Jacob, which were inserted 
into the construction of several wells, probably also of the well of 
San Lorenzo in Lucina. Corresponding to the Gospel, the Lesson 
relates how the thirsty nation in the desert cried to Moses and 
Aaron: ‘‘Give us water that we may drink,’”’ and how Moses 
struck the rock to draw water from it: ‘““There came forth water 
in great abundance so that the people and their cattle drank.’ The 
Communio also refers to this idea: ‘‘He that shall drink of the 
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water that I shall give him, in him it shall become a fountain of 
water springing up into life everlasting,’’ referring to the spiritual 
waters which, through the symbol of earthly waters, is brought 
before us by the entire Mass. 


STATION AT ST. SUSANNA 
Saturday after the Third Sunday of Lent 


The procession of this Saturday started from the title of 
Vestina, 1.e., the church of S. Vitale on the Via Nazionale; it 
passed the vast Baths of Diocletian, at the present railway station, 
and ended at the church of St. Susanna on the present Via Senti 
Settembre. How many priests, who know the Missal only from 
the short half hour when they use it in celebrating Mass, wonder 
why on this day the Lesson of the Mass relates the long story of 
the chaste Susanna from the prophecy of Daniel, who, falsely ac- 
cused of adultery by the two rakes, was saved by the wisdom of 
Daniel! The stational church of today offers the key. It is true that 
the church is not dedicated to the Jewish Susanna, but to the Ro- 
man saint of the same name. To the author of the Mass, however, 
the identity of the names was sufficient. We have already seen 
several similar instances. No doubt the author, in selecting the 
Lesson, was also guided by the idea that the virtue of chastity is 
strengthened by the lenten fast. Of chastity, therefore, he also 
speaks in the Gospel, not by presenting a model of that beautiful 
virtue, but by showing the mercy of the Lord towards the fallen, 
by the story of the adulteress and her forgiveness. He repeats the 
Savior’s gracious words: “‘Neither will I condemn thee, go and 
sin no more.’’ The adulteress of the Gospel has no relation what- 
ever to the saint of the station; her legend makes no mention of 
any fall into sin. The loose connection of the Pericopes with the 
station shows that today’s formulary is one of the later, imperfect 
Saturday Masses, compiled at a period when literary culture was 
at a low level. In the late Middle Ages the second scrutiny of the 
candidates for Baptism took place on this day, and the Ordines 
Romani therefore prescribe appropriate chants and Lessons, dif- 
fering from those given in the Missal. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
REPORT ON THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT IN GERMANY 


(Read at the First International Liturgical Congress in Antwerp, 
July 22-27, 1930) 


HE liturgical movement in German-speaking lands to- 
day turns about two poles: the Abbey of Maria Laach 
and the monastery of the Canons of Klosterneuburg 
near Vienna in Austria. From this last center in par- 
ticular issue the publications of Canon Parsch, which 

exercise a great influence on the numerous circles of friends of the 

liturgy. In Austria and in Germany they do not speak a Latinized 
language, if I may say so from the outset, such as the Roman lan- 
guages, e.g., French and Italian. The races with the Germanic 

idiom, therefore, meet with many more difficulties in following a 

Latin text than do the people whose language is derived from the 

Latin. In order to facilitate among the faithful of Austria and 

Germany the participation in the worship, which is conducted in 

the Latin language, Father Parsch advises the translation of the 

Latin text into German and to have it read during the functions. 

Besides he has introduced some popular devotions which are mod- 

eled after the forms of the authentic liturgy. The efforts which 

Klosterneuburg made to popularize the liturgy have produced much 

good especially in Austria, but also in Germany. Father Parsch 

himself will report more concerning his work and success. For my 
part I want to point out the Austrian liturgical center, because the 
radiation from this point extends even to us. And now, gentlemen, 
permit me to acquit myself of the mission incumbent on me, by 
informing you of the ideas and views with which the monks of 
the Abbey of Maria Laach are inspired in their liturgical apostolate 

—ideas which in the first place and before all serve as a norm for 

the Catholics of the Reich. 


The Abbey of Maria Laach is situated in the center of the 
Rhenish country near Coblenz, a city which takes its name origi- 
nally from ‘“‘confluentes,’’ from the confluence of the Moselle and 
the Rhine. This position of our monastery is not without influence 
on the liturgical movement proceeding from it. You are not ig- 
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norant of the fact that the land in which we dwell is nearly the 
same as that in which formerly the German and Gallic tribes under- 
went the influence of Roman and Greek culture, and even as that of 
Syria and Alexandria. That is why, even in our day, you can 
ascertain in the countries that lie along the Rhine, in a population 
purely and distinctly Germanic, a delicate feeling for all that is of 
Latin origin. And how numerous are the Christian sanctuaries 
which the missionaries from Rome erected in the regions between 
Mayence and Cologne, in order to acclimatize there the Latin lit- 
urgy. It is there again that the best liturgical traditions have been 
conserved during the Middle Ages up to the period when the 
Counter-Reformation introduced into it the forms of devotio mo- 
derna. But it seems as if these old churches with their furnishings, 
formerly destined to serve at the liturgical functions, were suffer- 
ing from homesickness and were insisting on seeing the splendors 
of past liturgical epochs renewed. There, then, precisely, in the 
marvelous basilica in Roman style, which their fathers built in 
the eleventh century on the banks of a silent lake in order to chant 
the Divine Office according to the norms St. Benedict had already 
fixed in the sixth, the monks of Maria Laach have seen the birth 
of the liturgical movement. Ah, yes, the liturgical spirit of the 
ancient Benedictines lives even today in the basilica of the Eifel 
and with a mysterious violence urges the modern monks to propa- 
gate the liturgical apostolate in their country. With them the love 
of the liturgy is identical with their devotion to Rome and Chris- 
tian antiquity, which has been and always will be the noblest 
symbol of an intellectual culture, worthy of the Christianity of 
the West. It is not superfluous to set off, in passing, this aspect of 
our attachment to the liturgy. According to appearances, many 
pious people of our day are not too apt to take a liking to the 
celebration of the liturgy. With a naive and holy somplicity they 
judge this rendering to God the homage of their devotion incom- 
patible with an enjoyment, at the same time, of all that the holy 
rites offer of the beautiful and the precious unto the formation of 
the spirit and the human heart. 


If these pious folk are to be believed, then intellectual culture 
has nothing to do with true piety; then, too, the Christian with 
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IN GERMANY 


the truly supernatural spirit is bound to abstract from it during the 
religious exercises. We see, however, that from the time of her most 
noble flourishing, the Church has always considered it her duty to 
embellish her relations with God by means of the most sublime 
creations of the human mind. And that not only to honor the 
divine Majesty, but also to give a kind of consecration to the things 
of the world, and through this to render them apt to serve her 
children as instruments and elements of a Catholic culture. The 
monks of Maria Laach know very well that in their country even 
the soul of the simple peasant has been touched by the wings of 
the Latin genius and that, consequently, they render a service to 
the mentality of the Rhenish compatriots when they teach them 
to assist at the liturgy of the Roman Church with piety, but at 
the same time with an understanding of its spirit. 


For sixteen years (so old already is the liturgical movement 
at Maria Laach) it has been considered with us an inviolable prin- 
ciple always to adhere as much as possible to the rites and cere- 
monies that are prescribed by the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 
The Abbey of Maria Laach is not aware, then, of the rubrical 
problem, and does not tend to reintroduce the usages of the Middle 
Ages which are today forgotten. She rather occupies herself with 
the admirable symbolic spirit with which the rites of our holy 
Church are replete, and she makes her studies bear on the dogmatic 
content of the liturgy with the purpose of deepening the piety of 
the faithful. Surely we attach importance to the exact observance 
of ceremonies in the basilica of Maria Laach, and we encourage 
the secular clergy who come to participate in the retreats and litur- 
gical conferences in our monastery to do the same. But Maria Laach 
has never believed that it was her proper mission to bring the peo- 
ple to a knowledge of the rubrics in the last details. We do not 
wish to form pious observers, men and women who, during a 
function at the altar, criticize what the priest does well, or per- 
haps or sometimes less well. No, we rather wish to display before 
the faithful the riches of grace which are enshrined in the liturgy, 
so that they may feel themselves stimulated to draw salutary water 
for the supernatural life from these sources, which, in comparison 
to others, are more pure and mote original. Naturally, to have one’s 
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eyes open to the beauty of the rites and to criticize the execution 
of the functions are two different things. Are there not some who 
know all about the rubrics, but who understand nothing of the 
beauty of the liturgy and who miss all the feeling of the pedagogi- 
cal value of a ceremonial in which so many centuries have left 
traces of their religious and cultural spirit? The Church, in fixing 
the rites, has certainly been guided by the Holy Ghost, and she 
wishes to give to her worship forms that are principally borrowed 
from antiquity. Reflect, for example, on the gestures, on the music, 
on the ornaments. Why, these formal elements of the old Greek 
and Roman culture are of such supreme and unique perfection that 
they will always remain something of the absolute which can never 
be surpassed. By this they were predestined to serve like a reliquary 
of superior value, in which the Church deposits the joys Divine 
Mercy wishes to entrust her with, for the salvation of the world. 

In this connection, then, we ascertain a happy harmony be- 
tween the substance of the liturgical worship and its formal ele- 
ment, a harmony which we cannot estimate too highly and con- 
cerning which it is meet to congratulate both the Church and our- 
selves. But apart from that, we other Germans have rather practical 
reasons for grounding the faithful as much as possible on the classi- 
cal character of the liturgy. 

The first reason is entirely religious. We recognize that every 
Catholic must unite himself as closely as possible to our holy moth- 
er the Church, and to the head, the Holy Father in Rome. 


But how are we to practice, how to live this union? Well, by 
the liturgical union with the flock of the Bishop of Rome, with 
the Church of Rome. It is surely because of this union that we call 
ourselves Roman Catholics. Now the Latin character of the liturgy 
extremely favors this union of the German churches with the 
church of the Supreme Pontiff in Rome. And what. more exactly, 
must we intend by this union? Not only the juridical dependence 
of the German Catholics over against Rome and their conformity 
with the Romans in the doctrines of faith, but especially their 
active and vital communion with Mother Church in this wonder- 
ful ensemble of holy actions, which is the liturgy. For every func- 
tion celebrated in Germany certainly participates in the worship 
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IN GERMANY 


of the Roman community. Here is an example: A station ad S. 
Petrum in the Missal signifies for the German Catholics not only 
an interesting enough archeological observation, but also a notice 
that the Mass chanted in their sanctuary in Germany is at the same 
time a mystical representation of the High Mass chanted on the 
same day in the basilica of St. Peter in Rome. The German church 
appears, then, in this case as a chapel of the papal basilica in Rome. 
On the altar in the midst of the German faithful is celebrated the 
same eucharistic Sacrifice as on the altar of St. Peter’s, and the Ger- 
man priest officiates as the representative of the Bishop of Rome. 
If it is true to say “‘ubi Petrus, ibi Ecclesia,” we can with equal 
right exclaim “‘ubi liturgica romana, tbi et Petrus.’’ To me it 
seems necessary to attach a great value to this truth, particularly 
in our day. Many Catholics believe that their title as sons of the 
Church signifies nothing other than their duty to obey the Holy 
Father in all that touches on government, doctrine and ecclesiastical 
discipline. They forget that the Pope is the Pontifex Maximus, or 
the Summus Sacerdos, the Supreme Pontiff, who before all other 
bishops and priests has the right and duty to celebrate the official 
worship. It is necessary, then, to explain to these good people that 
it is precisely in our Roman liturgy that we can and must enter, 
if I may say so, every day into very close relations with the first 
officiant of this liturgy, namely with the Bishop of Rome. In 
celebrating holy Mass according to the Roman Missal, we find 
ourselves in spiritual union with the clergy and faithful of Rome 
and, consequently, as the Canon of the Mass so well states, ‘‘una 
cum papa nostro Pio . . . communicantes.”’ 


The second reason for insisting on the Latin and classical 
character of the worship is this: (It is understood that in speaking 
of the Latin character I am not only thinking of the idiom, but of 
the Latin spirit in all its extension.) It is very necessary to dis- 
tinguish between the civilizing tendencies which are based on the 
instincts of the frank German mind and the truly German culture, 
such as she has developed so marvelously since the time of the 
Middle Ages. The latter represents a happy combination of Teu- 
tonic vigor with the delicate taste for wise moderation which char- 
acterizes the Latin race. For this she is indebted to the Catholic 
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Church. German Protestantism, which is in the main a manifesta- 
tion of the Teutonic spirit, would like to eliminate all Latin ele- 
ments from our culture that are derived from Catholic Rome, in 
order to put in their place purely philological connections with the 
Rome of pagan times. Even more than Protestantism, the modern 
heresy of nationalism has the ambition thoroughly to reform the 
physiognomy of the German mind, purifying it of all non-Ger- 
man traces. The one, then, who loves the true grandeur of his 
fatherland must abjure and combat the false, exclusive, biological 
principle which exacts equality and purity of blood for the mem- 
bers of the same State, and he must desire as a set-off that the inti- 
mate relation with the lofty Latin culture be maintained. 

Gentlemen, you will now, moreover, understand that the 
friends of the liturgy in Germany see in the well cultivated litur- 
gical spirit an invaluable counterpoise against Americanism, | 
mean exaggerated technicism, which tends in a unique manner to 
shape the mentality of the modern technician and would deprive 
our younger generation of every kind of intellectual formation, 
particularly of education by means of literature. You will perhaps 
object that the German soul has lost too much of its Latin forma- 
tion to follow with fruit the functions that take place in the Latin 
language and to draw from them all the profit that we promise 
ourselves. If that is true, we shall not hesitate to put ourselves to 
the task of remaking traditional education through which our 
ancestors passed, education which will know how to estimate and 
assimilate the spirit of classical and Catholic Rome. It will be, 
without doubt, a hard enough task, but not without hope if we 
decide to begin it by initiating the youth into the spirit of the 
liturgy. You tell me again that I am making too much of the value 
of these relations between the liturgy and human culture. If I have 
stressed this point it is because I have believed it necessary to point 
out the characteristic note of the method of Maria Laach. It dif- 
fers, according to my opinion, from that of other countries, even 
from that of Austria, where the situation of Catholics is not the 
same as that of Germany. 

DoM ALBERT HAMMENSTEDE 


(To be Concluded) 
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WITH OuR__—‘ The efforts to promote a deeper appreciation of the 

READERS Church's liturgy are multiplying so rapidly in Eu- 

rope and America that we find it impossible to 

bring many of them to the attention of our readers. While only 

brief mention can be given to most of these efforts, liturgical activi- 

ties that seem to us of greater importance will be given more space 
in our Apostolate section. 

* 

Dr. Burton Confrey, Catholic Junior College, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, has published two booklets under the title of Catholic 
Action. Although these booklets are primarily intended for the 
students of Catholic Junior College, they will be most welcome 
to professors and students of other Catholic colleges in the United 
States and Canada. The author outlines a Catholic Action instruc- 
tion program that is calculated to influence our young men and 
women “‘to let Christian principles dominate not only their daily 
living but public life too, in so far as they are able to influence it.”’ 
Dr. Confrey is thoroughly imbued with the basic fact that Cath- 
olic Action must be motivated through the Church’s liturgy, which 
is the source of an intensified spiritual life. He devotes special at- 
tention to fostering in the minds of the students the concept of the 
Church as the mystical body of Christ and other fundamental ideas 
of the liturgical revival movement, basing these studies on books, 
pamphlets and articles published on the liturgy in America and 
Europe. One must have read the two booklets to realize the vast 
amount of material that had to be read through and sifted before 
this unique outline of Catholic Action could take on definite form. 
We have no doubt that Dr. Confrey has done a distinct service to 
the cause of Catholic Action. Teachers in our colleges will do well 
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to take the work of Dr. Confrey’s papers as a basis for guiding 
their students through a course in Catholic Action. For further in- 
formation see Dr. Confrey’s article in the Apostolate section of this 
and future issues of our review. 

a 


Every lover of the liturgy will welcome the new Liturgical 
Arts Society that has been founded in New York with the praise- 
worthy aim to place church architecture in our country on the 
highest possible plane. Guarantee for the fulfilment of this purpose 
is given by the list of distinguished writers, architects and painters 
that constitute the group of officers and directors of the new so- 
ciety. The medium by which the society wishes to reach the clergy 
and laity is Liturgical Arts, a quarterly, the first issue of which is 
already in the hands of thousands of priests, ecclesiastical architects, 
designers and others interested. The make-up, illustrations and 
contents of this first venture of its kind in our midst give evidence 
of the ability of its staff of editors to set a worthy standard for 
priests and artists to follow in the construction and embellishment 
of churches. 

A new era of progress in the ecclesiastical arts is bound to 
follow in the wake of the Liturgical Arts Society, if clergy and 
laity second the efforts of its founders and promoters. The editor 
of ORATE FRATRES, during the past summer, had occasion to meet 
a number of the prominent staff members of Liturgical Arts and 
was impressed with their religious enthusiasm, their disinterested- 
ness, ability and thorough acquaintance with the liturgical move- 
ment in America and abroad. 

We heartily welcome the society and its official organ as a 
new source of inspiration and a powerful aid in furthering the 
cause of the liturgical movement. Needless to say, our readers will 
look upon the Liturgical Arts Society and its quarterly in the same 
light as we ourselves do. 

* 

“‘A Great Popular-Liturgical Work’”’ is the title of an article 
which appeared in Osservatore Romano (No. 220 of September 
21, 1931) from the pen of Father August Gemelli, O.F.M., rector 
of the Catholic University of Milan. Father Gemelli, who is well 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


known throughout Europe as an author and an exponent of 
scholastic philosophy, explains in detail the nation-wide work 
which he is preparing to undertake with a view to lead the Italian 
people to closer participation in the Mass. In order to accomplish 
this extensive work, booklets of twenty-four pages containing a 
careful translation of each Sunday Mass and popular explanation 
thereof will be sent to all pastors of the country and sold for 
twenty centesimi at the church doors by the young ladies of the 
parish. The booklets will have a neat appearance (cover in two 
colors with simple liturgical drawings); explanations in very 
simple language of the manner of assisting at holy Mass will not 
be wanting. His Eminence Cardinal Schuster has consented to an 
Ambrosian edition of the booklets for Milan, which will be pro- 
vided by Monsignor Cesare Dotta, editor of the liturgical review 
Ambrosius. The Holy Father has expressed his delight with the 
new work and has given it his special blessing; the hierarchy of 
Italy is eagerly supporting the efforts of Father Gemelli. The 
“Christ-the-King Work” of Milan, that already has made for it- 
self a name in the field of Catholic Action, will sponsor this new 
undertaking of Reverend Gemelli. The initiative to this work of 
the zealous rector of Milan University was given him on the occa- 
sion of a visit to a Bavarian town two years ago, when he attend- 
ed the services at the parish church of that town and observed how 
the people devoutly followed the Mass from a booklet which a 
young lady had sold them at the door of the Church. Being in- 
formed by the pastor of the parish that since the introduction of 
this aid to assisting at divine services he had noted an increase both 
in attendance and devotion at Mass, Father Gemelli was induced 
to visit the author of the booklet, who is none other than Dr. 
Pius Parsch, Klosterneuburg near Vienna, Austria. Father Gemelli 
and his co-workers will do the Italian people an incalculable serv- 
ice by leading them anew to the sources of the true Christian spir- 
it. His work in Italy and that of Dr. Parsch in Austria and Ger- 
many will in due time draw wider circles and, let us hope, also one 
day find imitation in America. 











ORATE FRATRES 


FUNDAMENTAL TO MOTIVATING CATHOLIC 
ACTION THROUGH THE LITURGY 


Catholic Junior College, opened by the Dominican Sisters 
in Grand Rapids, September 28, 1931, includes in its curriculum a 
course in Catholic Action for which students meet four times a 
week (as often as any academic subject) and purposes to orientate 
verng men and young women as Catholic leaders. Our text, the 
first in the field, devotes its foreword to giving students the right 
attitude toward education and life by making clear why the aris- 
tocracy of goodness is the ideal and why they must let Christian 
principles dominate not only their daily living but public life as 
well, in so far as they are able to influence it. It discusses denial as 
a test of character and a sense of duty as a higher motive than fear 
of punishment or hope of reward. It lays the foundation for eco- 
nomical and effective method on college level by training students 
to study, to use the library, to discuss, to listen, to evaluate, and 
so forth. Class meetings encourage the growth of initiative and 
individuality by affording the maximum practice in discussion, 
self-criticism, and application of principles learned. Grades have 
definite criteria so that students have an objective goal in determin- 
ing their accomplishment. They comprehend assignments through 
analysis, remember through organization, and incorporate their 
learning into skills and habits through practice and use. 

Having learned to distinguish right from wrong, in order 
always to choose the right, students seek direction in discovering 
weaknesses of will and sufficient motivation to make them stand 
with God in time of temptation. By sharing enthusiasms about 
readings, these college men and women strengthen their determina- 
tion so to accustom themselves to right thinking and doing, that 
suggestion of wrong causes them to pause and consider. Enthusias- 
tic evaluation rouses the uninitiated to such material as Abbot 
Marmion’s Christ the Life of the Soul (divided for report among 
seven readers); Sister M. Verda’s New Realism in the Light of 
Scholasticism; Father Owen Dudley’s Shadow on the Earth, Will 
Men Be Like Gods? and The Masterful Monk; Dr. James J. 
Walsh’s A Catholic Looks at Life; Willa Cather’s My Mortal 
Enemy, Death Comes for the Archbishop and Shadows on the 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


Rock; Dr. Fulton Sheen’s Old Errors and New Labels and The 
Life of All Living; Myles Connolly’s Mr. Blue; Father Gillis’ 
False Prophets; Harvey Wickham’s The Unrealists; some of Father 
M. F. X. Millar’s Unpopular Essays in the Philosophy of History; 
Father Lord’s Pamphlet-a-Month; and Bishop J. L. Spalding’s 
essays—for instance, ‘‘Ideals’’ from Education and the Higher Life. 

The foundation work is slow because we want students to 
get an intelligent interest in things Catholic, then in the liturgy 
(which will solve all our modern problems), and finally in en- 
couraging others to follow their lead. With the help of ORATE 
FRATRES (4:316 ff.), these college men and women see that, to 
be truly Catholic, normally study must be attached to the liturgy; 
and our Student Activity Council plans directing its major efforts 
to liturgical study. 

When this prefatory work was completed, we turned to con- 
sideration of what was fundamental to Catholic Action. (The 
titles of the Sections in Chapter I of our text, listed at the close 
of this article, suggests the scope of the work.) When students 
complete each unit, they generalize and apply what they have 
learned to their daily lives. The generalization has three character- 
istics: It must be definite, it must be pertinent to the work, and it 
must suggest action. 


The activities at the close of each unit tend to strengthen the 
will against temptation, to transform information into wisdom by 
applying it. Among suggestions for learning more about the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ (our first unit), we include these: 


1. Survey in a three-minute talk what ORATE FRATRES has to say about 
“The Church and the Mystical Body of Christ’’ (1:199 ff.). 


3. Make the following quotation concrete by citing specific instances in 
the lives of students wherein this “‘supernatural method and prayer method’’ 
(ORATE FRATRES, 1:172 ff.) may be applied: ‘‘The liturgy teaches religion 
by forming students as conscious members of the Mystical Body of Christ, that 
is, of the Church which Christ has made the depository of His own supernatural 
forces of sanctification and glorification. It forms them as faithful communicants 
eager to exercise the rights acquired by Baptism, by intelligent and close partici- 
pation in the sacred Mysteries, in the solemn corporate prayer of the Church, 
so that by participating in these liturgical acts they may glorify the infinite 
majesty of the Holy Trinity and realize in their own lives the hallowing work 
of those supernatural forces poured into their souls and so live and grow in the 
supernatural life of the children of God.”’ 

7. To avoid repetition, have two students compare before class their 
explanation of St. Paul's ‘I live now not I, but Christ liveth in me’’ as given 
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i) agente FRATRES, 5:254, and (2) in Thought, 4:205 ff., Septem. 
er, ; 

8. What has the pamphlet ““The Liturgy and the Laity’’ (Popular Litur- 
gical Library) to say about our being obliged to aid one another in the work 
of sanctification, each one according to his gifts, opportunities, and station in 
life (pp. 14 f.)? How can it be done? 

12. How can the liturgy be taken from the realm of ideas to that of 
practical life? (ORATE FRATRES, 1:31 f. will help you.) 

In all this effort to arouse in Catholics a conscious, active and sin- 
cere participation in the sacred functions of the Church, certain it is that a mere 
onlooker does not comprehend as actually as if he took part in the services. Nor 
is there possibility of his appreciating as deeply, as understandingly, or realizing 
as piously, this wealth of beauty based on divine institutions and bequeathed 
to us through the centuries. In the light of this idea, what is the germ idea in 
““Advancing in Wisdom and Grace’’ (ORATE FRATRES, 5:350 ff.) ? 


Other activities in this unit include: 

2. For a more extended report, use The Mystical Body of Christ in the 
“Treasury of Faith’’ series. If a majority of the class is not familiar with the 
series, appoint someone to introduce it in one minute. 

4. What does the Catholic Encyclopedia say about the Mystical Body of 
Christ? In a three-minute talk try to add only new material to what the class 
already knows. 

Amplify this thought from the Ecclesiastical Review (February, 
1930): ‘““We must grow daily in the knowledge of incorporation in the mystic 
body, of participation in the sacrifice of Christ, of sharing in His apostolic labor.” 

10. Open a ledger account for evidence of the liturgy as a solution of the 
problem of modern life. This project may be continued for an extended period, 
the entire year, for instance. At the end of each chapter in this text record your 
findings on the matter. 

11. In what ways is the liturgy the one complete and genuine answer to 
the modern quest for religious experience? See Father Michel's article, Catholic 
Educational Review, January, 1927, p. 3, as a point of departure. 


Paragraphs from Pére Plus’ God With Us, In Christ Jesus, 
and Christ in His Brethren, from Abbot Marmion and from 
Duperray’s Christ tn the Christian Life offer opportunities for 
paraphrase and close study. The ideas posited are pointed through 


such a suggestion as: 

17. How do the foregoing ideas bear in on us the fact that the Incarna- 
tion, that great mystery of God’s love for man, has deep significance for the 
lives of each of us today? 

In helping students get a correct point of view, we ask them 
to paraphrase suggestions from various Epistles and Gospels, to 
amplify statements from the New Testament, to quote exact words 
of certain Collects and Postcommunions, to annotate leaflets from 
the Central Bureau of the Central Verein, and to report on Cath- 
olic leaders in various fields. These assignments are typical: 


Evaluate the thought: Know what you are about. Know your religion 
Know the liturgy. (ORATE FRATRES, 2:90 ff.) 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


Amplify ‘Folded hands work.’’ (Compare ORATE FRATRES, 5:36.) 

Explain: Pope Gregory the Great quickened the sour paste of paganism 
through the ferment of the liturgy. (For heip, see ORATE FRATRES, 1:12 tt.) 

In what way does foliowing the liturgical year (iearning to direct our 
minds in the path of orthodoxy and truth) give new impetus to private devo- 
tons? (ORATE FRATRES, 4:127 ff. and 175 ff.) 


To open up the field of the Church's historical development, 
students pursue these activities: 


What advantages have we that the apostles lacked when winning the world 
for Christ? 

in what way does the liturgy teach us to know the history of the Church 
and make us live her spirit? (ORATE FRATRES, 1:159.) 

Why does the liturgy live only as its energy springs from and returns to 
Rome, the center of the Catholic spiritual life?’ (ORATE FRATRES, 1:30.) 

Cite evidence that the Church is most solicitous that we lead genuine 
Christian lives and continues instruction to that end. (ORATE FRAIRES, 
1:321 ff.) 

Show how Christianity overcame pagan culture. (A. Confrey’s Orienta- 
tion Notes is an excellent guide.) 


At another time we hope to discuss how to motivate Cath- 
olic Action through the liturgy. Having shown how we lay the 
foundation for that work, because lack of space will not permit 
further discussion now, we include the able of Contents tor the 
text (which is appearing in sections in order to give employment 
to local printers). 


Table of Contents 


I. What is the Foundation of Catholic Action? 
How to Get the Right Point of View. 
2. How to Motivate Catholic Action through the Liturgy. 
3. How to Achieve the Right Attitude toward the Liturgy. 
4. How to Learn from the Mass. 
5. How to Live the Liturgical Year. 
6. How to Initiate Catholic Action. 
II. What is the Relation between Catholic Action and Family Life? 
1. How to Put Love in Order. 
2. How to Get Catholic Action in the Home. 
3. How to Use Catholic Action for Child Welfare. 
4. How to Achieve Obedience and Discipline. 
III. How is Catholic Action Related to your Life Work? 
1. How to Select a Vocation. 
2. How to Prepare for a Career. 
3. How to Overcome Negative Personal Characteristics. 
4. How to Cultivate Modesty. 
5. How to Energize a Flabby Mentality. 
[V. What Does Catholic Action Demand of Our Recreation? 
1. How to Spend Pastime. 
2. How to Enjoy Leisure Profitably. 
3. How to Read and Write for Diversion. 
4. How to Find Recreation in Music and Art. 
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5. How to Seek Harmless Diversion in Drama and Moving Pictures, 
6. How to Avoid Dissipation. 
V. How Are Catholic Action and Citizenship Related? 
1. How to Meet Obligations as Catholic Citizens. 
2. How to Understand the Rural Life Conference as a Phase of 
Catholic Action. 
3. How to Provide Remedial Treatment for Delinquents. 
4. How to Build Character through Spiritual Direction. 
VI. What is the Bearing of Catholic Action on Education? 
1. How to Train for Morality. 
2. How to Educate through the Press. 
3. How to Promote the Lay Apostolate through the Press. 
VII. How to Promote Catholic Action through the Spoken, Written, and 
Printed Word. 
1. How to Share the Faith, our Heritage. 
2. How to View the Missions as a Phase of Catholic Action. 
3. How to Further the Catholic Apostolate through Laymen’s Lea- 
gues. 
4. How to Use Truth Societies and Evidence Guilds. 
5. How to Get Best Results from the Radio Apostolate. 


Dr. BURTON CONFREY 
Oo 


LITURGICAL The Cecilia, December, 1931, issue, gives a list, 
BRIEFS culled from the Catholic Church Directory (1931), 
of the archdioceses and dioceses having Church 
Music Commissions as follows: archdiocesese—New York, New 
Orleans, Philadelphia, San Antonio, San Francisco; dioceses—Al- 
bany, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cleveland, Columbus, Des Moines, Green 
Bay, Harrisburg, Kansas City, Pittsburgh, Manchester, Monterey- 
Fresno, Natchez, Ogdensburg, Omaha, Portland (Maine), Roch- 
ester, Sacramento, Scranton, Seattle, Syracuse, Wheeling, Wichita. 
The editor of the publication remarks: ‘‘Perhaps no more tangible 
evidence of progress in church music reform can be presented than 
this list. Rational enforcement of liturgical laws pertaining to mu- 
sic, by these commissions could accomplish in five years a standard 
of performance that would make the United States the model of 
the world, to emulate, in this endeavor. A great responsibility 
rests upon those who have membership in such commissions.’’ We 
heartily agree with the editor. 





At the third Annual Eucharistic Conference of the Diocese of 
Mobile, held at Birmingham, Alabama, the topics of discussion 
were: ‘‘My Sacrifice and Yours’ and “‘A Plea for Closer Coopera- 
tion of the Laity in the Mass.’’ During the evening services the 
Most Reverend Bishop Thomas J. Toolen arose and with extend- 
ed hands intoned the Pater Noster in which every priest with hands 
extended joined. This prayer of our Lord offered up in the ancient 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


Orante position proved very impressive to the laity and will long 
be remembered as it was the first time that such a ceremony was 
performed in Birmingham. 


At the first Diocesan Conference of the Priests’ Eucharistic 
League held at St. Leo Abbey, St. Leo, Florida, the three note- 
worthy papers that were read and ably discussed had as topics: 
“The Sacrificial Character of the Mass,’ ‘““The Priest and the 
Holy Hour,’’ and ‘“The Mystical Body of Christ.”’ 


Dr. Kurt Reinhardt, professor of Germanic languages and 
literature at Stanford University, gave an illustrated lecture on 
“Modern Benedictine Art’’ at Paulist Hall, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, under the auspices of the Catholic Truth Society. 


Twenty-eight schools of the Sodality Conference in Buffalo, 
Rochester, Erie, Niagara Falls, Ontario and other cities had sent 
nearly two hundred potential Catholic leaders to attend the Con- 
ference School of Leadership, held on October 31, at Canisius Col- 
lege, Buffalo, New York. ‘‘Christ in the Life of the Sodalist’’ and 
“Personal Holiness and Catholic Action’’ were the main themes 
that were impressed upon the minds of the students in attendance. 
A Missa Recitata appropriately opened the school. 


At the annual conference of the Catholic Truth Society of 
Ireland, held at Dublin, the meaning, object and significance of 
the holy sacrifice of the Mass constituted the theme of virtually all 
the addresses, one of which was given in Gaelic. This theme was 
selected in view of the coming Eucharistic Congress to be held next 
year. The Reverend John Ryan, S.J., distinguished writer on early 
Irish history and monasticism, gave an interesting account of St. 
Patrick’s first Mass on Irish soil for his first Irish converts. His 
general subject was ‘““The Mass in the Irish Church.’’ ‘‘Patrick’s 
Barn,’’ near Strangford Loch, the spot where St. Patrick celebrated 
his first Mass in Ireland, will soon be graced by a fitting monu- 
ment commemorating this event. 


At a recent meeting of members from all Catholic choirs of 
Johannesburg, South Africa, it was decided to take the first steps 
toward improving the music in the churches from a liturgical point 
of view. The bishop of Johannesburg is very anxious to support 
this movement. Already letters of congratulations on the new ef- 
fort have begun to reach Johannesburg, and other parts of the 
country are watching events with close and kindly interest. Dr. 
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McMurtrie, agent for ORATE FRATRES in South Africa, himself 
a trained church musician and organizer of the well-known Gre. 
gorian Society at Mariannhill Monastery, has sent a letter to the 
committee expressing his pleasure at the steps taken to encourage 
obedience to the classical pronouncements of Popes Pius X and 
Pius XI on proper liturgical music. 


Stained Glass, for twenty-five years published as the Bulle- 
tin, official organ of the Stained Glass Association of America, is 
now under the editorship of Mr. Maurice Lavanoux of Boston, 
Massachusetts. “It is devoted to fine craftsmanship and its service 
to architecture in terms of the ancient craft.’’ Its contents and make- 
up are of a high quality; in addition there are many illustrations. 
Whoever is interested in church architecture and stained glass work 
will find in this monthly bulletin of twenty-four pages ample ma- 
terial for instruction. 


The Reverend Ignatius Groll, O.S.B., of Shawnee, Oklahoma, 
a noted composer of music, has been appointed director of the ca- 
thedral choir of Oklahoma City. Father Ignatius was a member of 
the staff of the Liturgical Summer school held in 1930 at St. John’s 
Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. 





The Holy See has been interrogated by the League of Nations 
concerning its attitude towards a stabilisation of the calendar and 
the fixation of the date of Easter. The answer given by Rome notes 
that since the fixing of a date for the feast of Easter would mean 
the abandonment of venerable and deep-rooted traditions, the 
Church cannot decide upon this important question before an 
Ecumenical Council has been convoked and its consent obtained. 
Concerning the reform of the calendar, the Holy See states that it 
is not of great importance for the Church; and it believes that the 
time for such a reform is not yet opportune. 


The singing of Vespers was started at the Church of St. 
Charles Borromeo, London. The rector, Father Hanifin, gave a 
short address explaining the liturgy and announcing that liturgical 
services, now begun in the evening, would continue. Mr. Pinnock, 
a member of the Guild of St. Gregory, trained the choir and serv- 
ers. The Vesper psalms and the hymn were sung to the chant and 
the Magnificat and Salve Regina to special settings. 


The Benedictines of Villanova (Buenos Ayres, Argentine) 
have established an academy for the Catholic laity with a liturgical 
section. The general subject of study in this section is the liturgical 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


year as a source of solid piety and religious culture. During the 
months of December and January the Christmas cycle will be 
studied. 


In Hungary special efforts are now being made to introduce 
the Gregorian chant. The popular liturgical apostolate of the Bene- 
dictine abbey of Lecken, Austria, is lending its aid in this new un- 
dertaking. A Music Week for choir masters from Hungary was 
held at the abbey. 


Bishop Dr. Memelauer of St. Poelten, Austria, has published 
a revision of the chant-book for his diocese which is based on 
strictly liturgical principles. In the preface the bishop has the fol- 
lowing remarks anent the importance of singing at divine services: 
“A people that no longer sings, is a dying people. A religion that 
no longer sings, is a dying religion. Our Catholic people in many 
places no longer sing. In many churches silence prevails or the 
singing is lifeless and without religious enthusiasm. Singing in the 
house of God is a special, solemn form of prayer; it must also have 
its place in the church, because man must take part in the divine 
service with all his strength and faculties. Just as all should join 
the priest at the altar in his prayers and Sacrifice as sharers in the 
priesthood of the people in order to participate in the fruits of the 
Sacrifice, all likewise should take part in the singing; at High 
Mass all should at least sing the responses, and at the beginning 
and end of such services a hymn bearing on the feast or the par- 
ticular season of the liturgical year should be sung in common.” 

° 


COMMUNICATIONS 
FOSTERING THE LITURGICAL IDEA 


Dear O. F.:—With the successive issues of the past three years carefully 
preserved, I feel that a fairly complete library of liturgical information 
is at hand for study and reference. It is furthermore my intention to add 
to this library the texts and manuals recommended in your publication. 

Study of the liturgical idea in the first numbers of O. F. opened my 
eyes immediately to the need of individuals conforming to the Church’s 
manner of worship and to the lamentable disuse of liturgical worship 
in all the Catholic parishes of this locality. This impression is by the 
way sensed by your subscribers writing periodically to the Communi- 
cations department. 

The result has come naturally since then to me. I trust only to my 
Missal for Mass, and attend High Mass whenever possible. The Vesper 
service here is greatly neglected and postponed for every trifling reason. 
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On reading the various articles in O. F. and the communications 
sent by the subscribers with justly critical comment on present-day reli- 
gious service, I am seized with the impulse to rush with the magazine 
to our local pastor here and cry, “See! See!” But no; reasons that prevail 
elsewhere, prevail also here, and prevent a too interested activity on the 
part of laymen in furthering the liturgical movement, and I am only a 
humble layman. 

Enough has been written to indicate an impression that grows 
steadily with the wider distribution of O. F. It cannot fail to bring 
about the happiest of results, even though we may not live to see them 
accomplished. A LayMaNn 


EXTREME UNCTION MADE PRACTICAL 


Dear O. F.:—Have you a pamphlet containing the prayers for Extreme 

Unction for the laity in English? After a series of sermons on that sub- 

ject I thought it would be a better Christmas present than calendars. 

The people could follow up with the priest when that sacrament is given 

in their homes. I would need about 300—three or four in each family. 
A Rurav Pastor 


(We referred the writer to our booklet, God’s Healing, by Rev. Richard 
E. Power. This is a new translation of the last rites, and contains an 
explanatory introduction of the rites of the sick along with the com- 
plete Latin and English texts for Sacramenal Absolution, Communion 
of the Sick and Viaticum, Extreme Unction, and the Form for Bestow- 
ing the Apostolic Blessing in the Hour of Death, as also the rubrics 
descriptive of the ceremonies.—Ed.) 





oO 
BOOK REVIEWS 


MISSALE ROMANUM. Iuxta Typicam Vaticanam Missalis Ro- 
mani Editio Lacensis, ad recentissimum kalendarii statum redacta, mo- 
nachorum Abbatiae S$. Mariae ad Lacum Ordinis S$. Benedicti et Monachii 
Preli Bremensis unanimis semper studiis adornata est. 

With the approbation of the Archbishop of Freiburg and the Bishop 
of Augsburg. B. Herder Book Co., 15 and 17 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
Small folio format, 10'2x14'% inches. In various leather bindings. Spe- 
cimen pages and illustated price list are obtainable from the publishers. 

It is but natural that priests look forward with a great deal of 
interest to the editing and publishing of any new Missal. They desire 
to know all about the arrangement of the book, its print, its size, shape, 
binding, and cost. They ask: Will it be an improvement over the older 
Missals? Priests who procure for themselves the entirely new Altar Missal, 
edited by the Benedictine Fathers of Maria-Laach Abbey, will tell their 
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clerical friends and neighbors so much about their newly acquired treas- 
ure that the Maria-Laach Missal will in time become a sort of slogan 
in clerical circles. It indeed deserves to be called the last word in Missal 
making. Being the result of most painstaking study and search in all 
details that serve to make an Altar Missal as perfect a work as its sublime 
purpose for the divine Mysteries demands, this Missal exhibits many 
unique features that will be highly appreciated by the priest each day 
he uses it in divine services. 

“The arrangement of the Prefaces, of the Pater Noster and certain 
prayers that belong together so as to obviate the necessity of turning a 
page while reciting them is ideal,” writes Bishop Schrembs of Cleveland, 
Ohio. All the divisions of the Missal are clearly brought out by head- 
ings of the principal parts, and the clear arrangement of the whole is 
extended to each part. The musical phases of the book have been studied 
with special care, and the best possible arrangement has been achieved. 
The print is in entirely new type, inspired by liturgical tradition and 
prepared after careful study extending over many years. It conveys more 
vividly than any other style has done before, the inner meaning of the 
sacred text, being possessed of beauty of form, clarity, vigor, dignity 
and simplicity. 

The paper used in the Missal was especially manufactured for the 
purpose and is exceptionally opaque and durable, without any gloss what- 
soever, restful to the eyes and pecularly suited to the nature of the type 
used in the Missal. 

It is obtainable in a variety of designs, qualities of leather, and color, 
with covers especially designed by men who were thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of the whole undertaking. 

The Fathers of Maria-Laach are indeed to be congratulated on the 
perfect work which they have given to the Roman clergy. J. K. 


COLLECTION OF PRAYERS AND GOOD WORKS. To 
Which the Roman Pontiffs Have Attached Indulgences in Favor of All 
the Faithful or of Certain Groups of Persons, 1899 to 1928. Translated 
and Edited from the Official Versions by Rev. Richard E. Power, Priest 
of the Diocese of Springfield, under Authority from the Sacred Apostolic 
Penitentiary. With an Appendix containing the Ordinary of the Mass 
(special English version by Rev. Richard E. Power) and General Devo- 
tions, also a Guide for the selection of prayers for Novenas and other 
occasions. Benziger Brothers, 36-38 Barclay St., New York. 1931. 
Ixxxi-486 pp. Price, $3.00 (imitation leather) and up. 

The subtitle of this work already indicates the scope and contents, 
which, we might remark, have been arranged in an orderly manner so 
that, with the aid of the analytical and alphabetical indexes, the finding 
of any desired prayer or exercise is greatly facilitated. 
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That such an Official Vatican Manual of Indulgenced Prayers 
necessary goes without saying, for it is the only complete English “F 
colta” since the publication of the last one in 1900 (The New Raccolf 
Kenedy, 1900). It does not, however, include the prayers of the form 
one, except a few, but only those to which indulgences have been 
tached since 1899 and of which “authentic evidence is on file in th 
archives of the Sacred Penitentiary” in Rome. 

The choice of Father Power as translator for this work is a s 
to clergy and laity that the prayers have not only been translated ac 
rately, but that they are readable as well. Not all may agree perfect 
with the translator in his English rendering of the Latin, but they mu 
acknowledge that Father Power has given a noteworthy and practic; 
answer to the repeated request of many for “better translations of i 
dulgenced prayers.” R. R. S. 


THE MASS AND CATHOLIC ACTION. Outline Lessons f¢ 
Study Clubs and for Individual Catholics. By Rt. Rev. Msgr. John 
Glavin, M.R., Rector of St. John’s Church, Rensselaer, N. Y. With 
Foreword by the Most Reverend Edmund F. Gibbons, D.D., Bishop 
Albany. Published by the Diocesan Guild for Catholic Truth, 45 
Western Ave., Albany, N. Y. 1931. A folder of 26 sheets and 1 
blanks, 81x11 inches. Bound with paper fasteners. The sheets af 
punched and others may be inserted to form a project book. Pria 
50 cents. 

The ten Outline Lessons have been planned for two groups of Cathe 
lics: “Those who through habit and early training have been usir 
ordinary prayer books or rosaries during Mass, and are not therefa 
familiar with the Missal”; and “Those who do use the Missal, but wish 
to learn more about its use, and are anxious to give special study to th 
rich treasury of the liturgy of the Mass.” The simpler lessons for begin 
ners are odd-numbered, 1, 3, 5, etc.; the others, for those who know 
Missal, are even-numbered. 

Members of study clubs or school classes proceed by following 
study directions given at the end of each lesson or project. The answef 
to questions, notes on special study-topic lectures or papers, persona 
written papers or those by others, illustations by means of drawings 
printed pictures, together with the lesson sheets, may be bound toget 
or the additions may be inserted in the folder including the lessons. 
whole then forms a valuable project book. 

The series of lessons is one of the results of the Diocesan Guild for 
Catholic Truth, organized by Bishop Gibbons of Albany. The Guild 
comprises five Committees: Press, Public Lectures, on Catechism fot 
Public School Classes, on Inquiry Classes and Study Clubs. Of the latter 
the author, Msgr. Glavin, is the chairman. x. Cc. & 
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